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INTRODUCTION 


Many teachers dread teaghing Art because they do 
not know how to set about it. Others will have noth- 
ing to do with Art because they think that artists are 
born, not made. And there are yet others who 
have grown to hate Art because as children they 
were taught it in a most uninteresting way. It is to 
help all these classes of teachers that this book has 
been written. 

Many branches of Art have been included. This 
is to cater for different people’s interests. Each 
branch has been treated as clearly as the size of 
the book would allow. Every effort is made to avoid 
technical expressions in order to make the text 
easily understood by those without previous know- 
ledge of the subject. 

I have borne in mind problems which teachers 
in urban and rural districts usually meet, and have 
attempted to find solutions for them by offering 
practical suggestions; for example, a teacher who 
cannot get materials for work is told what to do, the 
one who cannot create interest in Art is shown how 
to do it. 

All the methods in this book have been tried out 
by myself and found successful. They are not mere 
theories such as are often contained in books written 
by non-practising “агї masters”. They are a record 
of my experience both in Africa and in Europe. 
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A final word about the purpose of all Art teaching 
and artistic work. You will find in the first chapter 
some discussion of the reasons for teaching Art as 
a creative activity and as a functional contribution 
to better living and enhanced craftsmanship. I have 
not said a great deal about one of the most important 
roles of Arts and Crafts—to my mind perhaps the 
most important—their contribution to the greater 
enjoyment and more satisfying employment of 
leisure. I can only say that if this book helps towards 
the enrichment of the off-duty hours of some of the 
teachers who read it as well as of a fair proportion of 
their pupils, I shall feel amply rewarded. 


РАКТ 1 
PICTURE) MAKING 


§ 1. GETTING READY TO TEACH ART 


What is Art? 


Art is a means of self-expression. It is the way a 
person expresses his or her sense of beauty. Those 
who express this sense of beauty in drama, poetry, 
music or dancing are said to be practising dramatic 
art. If the chief interest is in crafts, it is called 
functional art. Those who do drawing and painting, 
carving and sculpture practise aesthetic, or fine art. 

Some school time-tables show these different 
branches as separate subjects and give the im- 
pression that Art is only drawing and painting. 
This is not correct. It is like showing English as 
composition, dictation, grammar, oral English and 
reading. 


“Aesthetic” and “functional” art 


When you look at a beautiful picture or a fine 
carving it gives you some pleasure. In other words 
you derive some enjoyment from it. Why does this 
happen? It is because the picture or the carving has 
satisfied your emotions. Those emotions spring 
from the urge which makes you love and admire 
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anything beautiful. The word aesthetic has to do 
with appreciation of the beautiful, and we use it to 
describe that branch of art which has no other 
function than the appeal it makes to man’s sense of 
beauty and higher emotions. 

Sometimes you make a thing that you want to use. 
Here your chief aim is to make something useful, 
Not necessarily beautiful. Your sense of beauty will 
compel you to make it look пісе, You have practised 
a craft. The main purpose of a craftsman is to make 
something which will give service or perform a 
certain function. Because of this crafts are usually 
referred to as functional art. 


Is Art teaching a waste of time? 


А There аге some people who do not realise the 
importance of Art in education, Geography, history, 
mathematics and science develop the intellectual 
side, but it is only Art that develops the emotional 
side. To develop the former without the latter gives 
an unbalanced development, and a good education 
should not do that. 

Art helps the pupils to develop their creative 
talents and skills. It trains them to love what is 
good and beautiful and hate what is bad and ugly. 
Through it they learn to see life as a whole because 
they appreciate that the beauty of any object depends 
on all its different parts fitting in nicely together. 
This understanding helps them when they grow up 
to pass fair judgments on things that happen around 
them. 
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Art creates in the pupils a contempt for slovenly 
action and thought. It makes them acquire the habit 
of neat work and tidy thinking. 

Art is a means by which a people’s culture is 
expressed. Pupils draw and paint, carve or make 
things for their homes. As they do so they are un- 
consciously keeping a record of their present culture 
from which people ір the future will know the kind 
of life they lived. 

Finally, Art gives relaxation when the memory 
is tired. An overworked memory that has no way to 
relax cannot concentrate or work well. It is therefore 
necessary that brain-tiring subjects be followed by 
Art, so that the fatigue may be removed. 


For love or money? 


People express different opinions on the aim of 
Art in primary schools. Some think that Art should 
be taught for the joy of creating things. They feel 
that pupils are too young to be taught to make 
things for sale. They say it is wrong to get money- 
making ideas into pupils’ heads at such a tender age. 
They argue further that if pupils make things for 
sale they will tend to make only what will please the 
buyers, and that that will surely kill their free 
expression and make what they produce artificial 
since it will not be their spontaneous self-expression. 

Those who hold the opposite view claim that in 
many parts of Africa children start school later than 
elsewhere and finish their school education at the 
end of the primary school course. They argue that, 
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since the general aim of education is to train a 
person to live a happy and useful life, the pupils’ 
few years at school should be spent in learning what 
will enable them to live that happy and useful life. 
They maintain that pupils should learn the kind of 
art that will give them either money or service, so 
that they may not have to look always to someone 
else for everything they need. 

There is sense in both views. Art in the primary 
school should have a double purpose. Pupils should 
learn to express themselves freely in creative activities 
and experience the joy of creating something. They 
must, however, make things that are useful and 
usable. At the end of their course they should be 
able to make beautiful things which they can use 
at home or sell to people. Of course, in districts 
where children attend school at an early age, Art 
teaching should be directed towards arousing and 


developing their creative talents and skills in the 
first place. 


Should what we teach be purely local? 


Opinions differ on this question, too. Some 
teachers say that local art should be preserved at 
all costs. They maintain that the coming of Christ- 
ianity did much to destroy African art, so that the 
only effective way of preserving what is left is to 
teach it exclusively. Others hold the view that if 
local art is taught in that way it will not give a correct 
record of their present culture. They point out that 
their present way of life has many European and 
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American features in it, and that it is necessary to 
express them in their art. They mention reading 
and writing, dress, houses, means of transport and 
law as a few of these features, and they maintain 
that the different branches of art connected with 
them should be taught along with local art. They 
make this condition, that where new crafts from 
Europe or Americae are taught, foreign methods 
pertaining to them should be adapted to local tradi- 
tions. This is an example of what they mean: 

If you watch an African carpenter ripping a long 
plank, you will notice that while he is sawing he 
turns the cutting edge of the saw away from his 
body. A European carpenter does the opposite; he 
turns the cutting edge towards his body and saws 
the plank towards himself. 

The conclusion we should draw from these 
opposing views is that what we teach should com- 
bine both the native and the foreign aspects of our life. 

Whenever you introduce a new craft, make every 
child in the class learn it. When all have learnt 
the new crafts, you can then allow each child to have 
more practice in those he likes better. 

Tf you have some members of staff who know new 
crafts, invite them to teach them to the pupils. I 
am sure that if you talk nicely to them at the right 
moment they will agree to do so. 


What should we teach, and why? 


A number of factors should guide us. The most 
important are the age and need of the pupils. Children 
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cannot do what is beyond their age. They have no 
interest in things that they do not need. 

Another factor is the custom of the people. In some 
districts certain crafts are the work only of men or 
only of women. If you introduce such crafts in a 
mixed class you will get ar unfriendly attitude from 
one section. Unless you can do something to change 
this attitude, your teaching of that craft will not be 
successful. 

The next thing to consider is the future of the 
craft. Some crafts decline as the result of our 
contact with a Western way of life. An example is 
to be found in crafts like basketry and carving, 
where enamel bowls and basins are quickly replacing 
wooden bowls and cane baskets, If you teach such 
crafts in their application to such items, you may be 
merely wasting the pupils’ time, and the pupils’ 
response, if any, will be slow. 

Another factor is cheap and regular supply of 
materials. Start no craft unless you can get the 
materials cheaply and regularly in sufficient quan- 
tities. The tools for any craft you introduce must be 
such as the pupils can handle without running any 
risk. 

The final factor is the purpose and usefulness of 
the craft. Any craft taught should have a purpose. 
Do not teach a craft simply because you have seen 
it taught somewhere, or because the official syllabus 
includes it. What you teach the children to make 
should be of some use. It may be a thing for the 
house, or it may be a toy, because I would not 
Suggest that a toy is useless. 
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Always give enough time 


Usually the time given on a school time-table for 
Art is very short. Sometimes drawing may have 
thirty minutes on Tuesday, and on Friday there is 
another thirty-minute period for craft. Not much 
сап be done in such short*periods. Instead of having 
short periods here and there, collect them together 
and have one long “period. This will enable the 
pupils to finish their work with the same thrill and 
inspiration they started with. Short periods make 
it impossible to achieve this. That is why it is better 
to have a one-hour period for Art than two forty-five- 
minute periods on different days or at different times. 
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5 2. SOME METHODS OF TEACHING ART 


When you are teaching , 


Use methods that will produce immediate results. 
Such methods should enable most of the pupils to 
know the craft in a very short time. 

Show every new process that you want the pupils 
to learn. Go through its steps and stages slowly, 
making sure that the pupils see and understand 
what you do. 

You may give them a few “don'ts” at times. They 
should be told, for instance, what they must not do 
with the tools and materials, If a pupil holds a tool 
the wrong way, show him the right way of holding 
it. Always insist that they use correct methods of 
working. When they learn a new process, continue 
to give careful and systematic guidance, particularly 
in the early stages, so that they may develop correct 
methods which will help good work. Before going to 
teach them, learn and practise the new processes 
thoroughly yourself, so as to be able to demonstrate 


correctly. If your knowledge of a craft is hazy, do 
not teach it yet. 


You can use any of the following methods 

(а) INTEREST-GROUPS 

б ге pupils аге grouped according to their main 
interests. Pupils of similar interests work together 
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е 
under a leader appointed Бу the teacher. The leader 
maintains order when the teacher is not with the 
group. 

When it is time for Art, they meet in their groups, 
and the teacher visits them in turn. He does not 
interfere in their activities unless it is really neces- 
sary for him to do so, but he does not hesitate to 
give them help whenever he sees they need it. 

Pupils are encouraged to work on their own so 
that they may learn to depend less on adult help. 
If they leave you alone and consult one another 
when they are in difficulties, it is a good sign. Don’t 
fret. It shows that they have developed mutual 
trust and co-operation, which only good education 
can produce. 

Interest-groups may cause some concern at first. 
Those using this method for the first time fear that 
the pupils may be out of control, and dash here and 
there in an effort to keep them under their eye all 
the time. This is not necessary at all. All that is 
needed is to let’ the pupils know that you expect 
order and quiet from them, and they will behave. 

Let them feel free in the class. They may talk or 
sing if they like, but they should do so in a manner 
that does not disturb another class at work. It is 
wise to keep the groups apart so that they do not 
get in one another’s way. Crowding together often 
has the effect of producing noise. 

Have enough space and sufficient materials for the 
pupils if you want to succeed. Classrooms are not 
suitable for the Interest-Group Method. They are 
too small. If, as on a wet day, you are forced to use 
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опе, move the furniture to one side to make room for 
the groups. In the case of drawing and painting 
you can devise a means which will enable many 
pupils to work together in a small space without 
getting in one another’s way. (See Fig. 1.) 

Let the class know whet they have to do before 
they start. Then divide your own time equally 
among them. If it should happen that more of your 
help is needed by a particular group so that you 
remain longer with it and fail to give the other 
groups your attention, apologise at the end of the 
lesson and assure them of your first attention next 


time. Keep your word. As they get used to this 
method, relax and let them work more on their 
own. 

This method has two great advantages. It enables 
the teacher to see more of each pupil than in the 
Class Method which makes him teach all the pupils 
together. Secondly, it allows the pupils to work 
along their own lines of interest, which in turn 
inspires creative work. 


(b) ACTIVITY-cLass 

Draw up a list of what you want the pupils to do. 
Let every child choose what he wants to do from the 
list. He can then go and get the necessary tools and 
materials and move to one part of the room to work 
by himself. You then visit each pupil in turn to see 
what he is doing and how he is doing it. You may 
discuss his work with him or advise on the use of 
the tools. 

It is better to bring the pupils together and de- 
monstrate or explain how each tool is used before 
they go to work with the tools. This prevents your 
calling on them to stop in the middle of their work 
to listen to your explanation. 

For this method to succeed you must have plenty of 
materials and sufficient tools for the pupils. Arrange 
your activities in order of difficulty, so that pupils 
work from the simplest to the most difficult. Make 
sure that no pupil skips an activity except by your 
special permission. No pupil should pass on to the 
next stage when you are not satisfied with what he 
has done. 
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(с) GROUP METHOD 

The pupils work together in groups, but this 
time keen pupils are made to work with indifferent 
pupils in the same group. They are given a particular 
thing to produce. The different activities that will 
combine to produce that thing are shared out among 
the members of the groups, so that in doing his 
part each pupil contributes to the making of the 
thing. 

Suppose you want the class to make baskets. 
The pupils are arranged in groups. One group 
splits the canes into the required lengths and sizes, 


another group pares the split canes, and the third 
weaves the basket. 


Careful planning is essential 


It is a mistake to think that Art does not need any 
preparation before it is taught. Unlike other subjects, 
it calls forth the child’s creative talent. It is neces- 
sary therefore to organise the pupils’ self-expression 
in order to direct their creative talent in the right 
direction. This needs careful planning. 2 

The work chosen for them must Бе graded to 


too difficult, they will be discouraged, 
Make much use of local materials so that pupils 
сап practise at home. Have а standard which you 
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expect your pupils to reach. It should be reasonably 
high but should vary from class to class. Make 
each child understand that you will only accept the 
very best from him. This will stop them from bring- 
ing slipshod work to you. 

ә 


Things to remember in planning 


(а) THAT VARIETY IS NECESSARY 

Avoid making your pupils do one thing over 
and over again. If they have to do rope spinning in 
Infants 1 and 2, for example, make a list of the 
types of ropes used in the locality. Then arrange 
these types in two groups in order of difficulty. Let 
Class 1 do the simpler and Class 2 the more difficult 


group. 


(b) THAT A MODEST SCHEME IS BETTER 

Do not put a lot of items in your scheme unless 
you know that you can cover them during the period 
you have in mind. It is better to have a few things 
well done, or well known, than to have many badly 
done or hazily known. 


(c) THAT ACTIVITIES YOU CHOOSE MUST HAVE A 
PURPOSE 
Give the child something to do which has a 
purpose. Do not make him do a thing simply because 
you saw it done in another school. What you teach 
should be useful and usable. 
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(d) THAT NEW ACTIVITIES SHOULD BE INTRODUCED 
GRADUALLY 
Do not introduce new activities in spate. Let your 
pupils’ rate of progress suggest what you have to 
introduce and when you have to do so. 


(e) THAT SOME PUPILS LEARN SLOWLY 

Think of the dull as well as the bright pupils 
when you are drawing up the scheme, Arrange 
your activities so that you make it possible for all 
in the class to benefit. You will need to match difficult 


with less difficult activities to meet the needs of both 
types of pupil. 


(f) THAT SOME AMBITIOUS PUPILS WILL ATTEMPT 
WHAT IS CLEARLY BEYOND THEM 
Your planning, if well done, ‘should make it 
impossible for any pupil to overreach himself, 


Keep each child’s progress record 


Progress records help you to have a correct idea of 
each child’s progress. Specimen charts are shown 
here for your guidance. You will notice that remarks 
and dates are omitted in the Junior Primary chart, 
This is because activities in that section of the 
school are expected to be completed in one lesson. 
Art in the Junior Primary should be regarded only 
as an outlet for self-expression and as a means of 
developing muscle control and creative skill. 

In the Senior Primary keep detailed records of 
Progress. Let such charts show dates when the work 
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FIG. 3. A PROGRESS CHART FOR SENIOR PRIMARY 
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was started, was half done, and was finally com- 
pleted. Such a record will reveal the activities that 
pupils like most and those they like least. It will 
also reveal each child’s interests, From the speci- 
men chart you can see that Yakubu is more inter- 
ested in basketry, drawing and painting than in 
modelling and carving, while Ume seems to find 
carving most difficult and least interesting, Edet 
shows up very well in drawing and painting but is 
rather slow in working; he does not seem to like 
modelling; and he finds basketry difficult. 


Progress Records urge pupils to work hard 


Pupils who are slow see their records and work 
to better their position. Others who do good work 
try harder still to keep their lead. 

Make the entries yourself. Make them only when 
you are satisfied with the child’s work. If you accept 
badly finished work, you are not doing the child 
any good. Train the children to take pride in what 
they make. It is part of character training. 


Is it good to employ craftsmen as part-time 
instructors? 


Opinions vary on this question. Some say Yes, 
others say No. I can only set out here the advantages 
and disadvantages, 

Advantages 


1. The standard of craftwork improves because 
no craftsman accepts a standard lower than his own. 
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2. When craftsmen are employed the pupils feel 
that what they make will be saleable or usable, and 
that they can really gain by learning the craft. 

3. The employment of part-time instructors does 
not cost the school so much as would the employ- 
ment of full-time instrustors; hence the school сап 
have the services of experts at a much lower cost. 

° 
Disadvantages 

т. In most cases the practising craftsman knows 
only the one craft that he practises, so that before 
the school can teach a number of crafts it needs 
many part-time instructors. 

2. Part-time instructors come and go, so that their 
short contacts with the pupils do not help to build 
up the mutual understanding and freedom which 
usually exist between teacher and pupils. 

3. Like most experts in their trades, part-time 
instructors are usually impatient and find it difficult 
to understand why the pupils cannot grasp quickly 
what to them seems a very simple process. They 
tend to rush the pupils from one stage to another. 


° 


If part-time instructors come, what should class 
teachers do? 


Class teachers should remain with their classes 
when part-time instructors are teaching. Their 
presence will encourage the pupils, and they can 
help with the general organisation of the lesson. 
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53. ТНЕ ТЕАСНІМС ОЕ DRAWING AND 
PAINTING 


1. Specific Aims 


Drawing and painting are taught 

(а) to give the pupils sufficient opportunity for 
self-expression, 

(8) to help them to develop their muscle control 
and creative talents, 

(с) to induce them to think for themselves and 
develop critical powers, and 

(4) to give them pleasure, 


Self-expression must be free and spontaneous ` 


If you give your pupils many rules they will not 
be able to draw and paint as they feel. When this 
happens, whatever they produce cannot be their 
natural work, because they will work with fear and 
restraint. To produce something original the pro- 
ducer must work as he likes and produce as he feels. 

We can express well only what we know. If you 
set a child to do something which is outside his 
experience, his self-expression will not be easy. 
In fact he will not enjoy doing it. He cannot therefore 
put all his heart into the work. 
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2. If Your Pupils Show no Interest $ 

Search yourself. Examine your own attitude to the 
subject. Watch your methods of teaching, and do 
the following things. 


Be consistent and impartial 


Keep to your word; do not blow hot and cold. 
Have no special liking for a particular child. If you 
happen to have, do not show it. Feel kindly towards 
all. 


Prepare your lessons well 


Use correct methods. They will make the pupils 
become interested. 


Praise good efforts and encourage weak pupils 


Show pleasure in seeing the good efforts of your 
pupils. In every drawing or painting there is some- 
thing that shows real effort. It may be a single dot, 
a smudge or a line. Praise it first before you begin 
to*point out the faults. Do not point out very many 
faults at one time and so discourage the pupils. 


Never hold up a child’s work to invite laughter 


If you hold up a child’s work before the class, 
do so with the aim of teaching something from it. 
If you shame the child you will cause him to dislike 
Art. 
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Kemember that children’s abilities differ 

Some teachers expect all their pupils to reach 
the same standard. They take no notice of differences 
in the skill and ability of their pupils. Of course 


this is wrong. Never judge your pupils’ work by 
the standard of the best pupils. 


other may attract me more than yours. If we are 


beauty, you will award 
yours more marks than mine, and I will award 


See that Pupils have good tool 

Bad tools a 
feel that they will not succe 
work with good tools and 


s and materials 


Never be anxious for immediate results 
Expect results, but do no 
Remember that progress j 
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t be too eager for them. 
S a gradual process and 


usually comes slowly. If you are anxious, you will 
push the pupils faster than they are able to go. 
A good herdsman knows the best moments to drive 
his herd in the way he wants and at the time he likes. 


Keep the pupils’ early work for comparison 


Keep each pupil’s early work for him to compare 
with his later work and note his progress. This will 
inspire him to work hard. 


Let pupils see how Art can be used to help other 
subjects 


Get them to know the importance of Art in other 
subjects, and how their ability to draw and paint 
can help them in Geography, Nature Study and 
History. 


Endeavour to know the dull child’s home con- 
ditions 

Pupils whose home conditions are unhappy and 
unsettled usually show work marked by untidiness 
and bad arrangement; those who do not go to bed 
early enough show dullness. Let such pupils know 
that you understand their difficulties and feel for 
them, but that they should work hard to improve. 
Encourage, don’t shout at them. 


8. Children’s Natural Drawing 


Every normal child uses symbols to express ideas 


Most children under eight years of age use 
symbols to express their ideas. It takes some time 
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before they can drop this method for the con- 
ventional one used by older people. 


Young children draw what they know, not what 
they see 


They may be looking at what you place before 
them, but they draw what they imagine. They know, 
for example, that a table has four legs, so they will 
draw the full top of the table and, although they 
cannot see all four legs, all four will appear in full 
on their drawings. That is why it is not good to give 


them objects to look at and draw. Now this raises 
one question, 


Should object drawing be taught to children under 
eight? 


If you want to teach it, choose some very familiar 
object but mention only its name; e.g. ‘“Mother’s 
stool”, “My water pot”, “Sister’s umbrella”, etc. 
Choose only objects whose shapes are not restricted 
so that children can express them in any form. 


Objects that require Particular measurements must 
be avoided. 


It is a long time before a child can realise space 


He does not realise wh 


у а tall man should not be 
shown tall in any part о 


| f the picture. He does not 
see why a man’s eyes, nose, mouth and ears should 
not be fully shown even though the man is very 
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far away in the picture. You can help him gradually 
by making him look at actual objects placed at 
different distances. 


Children emphasise objects that fascinate them 
э 


Young children exaggerate the sizes of objects 
that fascinate them.. That is why some objects in 
children’s pictures are drawn out of proportion to 
their real sizes; e.g. people are taller and bigger than 
houses; birds are bigger than the branches of trees 
they perch on, etc. 


Children select only those things that are significant 


Ask a child to draw a person, and you will notice 
that he begins with the head, then he adds the nose, 
ears and eyes before he draws the body. The result 
is often a man with a big head, a small body and 
unusually short legs. He concentrates on the head 
because that is the part that strikes him. 


Children’s pictures usually have no depth 


Children arrange their objects near the bottom 
edge of the picture, so that when you look at their 
pictures your eyes are not carried beyond the edge 
into them. You should correct this gradually by 
making them look at good pictures that show depth, 
or by demonstrating on the blackboard. (See Fig. 4.) 
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(b) 
Has depth 


FIG, 4 


Children love bright colours, patterns and human 
orms 


They use colour for its brightness, not for its 
semblance. A tree could be coloured red or yellow 


| forr -stick people face 
different directions and do different things. 
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Encourage children to talk about their pictures” 

They are always ready to explain what they have 
drawn if you will listen seriously. If you let them 
talk, you will understand their pictures better, and 
will be better able to help them. 


Show the children how fo mix correct colours 

(a) Primary colours. Tell them that BLUE, RED 
and YELLOW are primary (or first) colours because 
by carefully mixing them we get all the other colours. 
We do not mix other colours to get them. 

(Б) Secondary colours. Pour blue, red and yellow 
powders into three glasses and label each glass 
according to the colour it contains. Pour in water 
and stir. Take an empty glass and pour into it equal 
quantities of blue and red. Stir the mixture well, 
and let the pupils observe the colour. Tell them the 
name—purPLE—and label the glass. Mix equal 
quantities of blue and yellow (GREEN) and of red and 
yellow (oraNce), and label the glasses accordingly. 
Tell them that green, orange and purple are called 
secondary colours because they are the next colours 
obtained from the primary colours. Show them that 
when there is more of one colour in the mixture, 
the resultant colour tends towards that predomin- 
ant colour; e.g. more blue than yellow gives bluish 
green; more yellow than blue gives yellowish green. 

After such a formal lesson give the pupils plenty 
of opportunities, from time to time, to mix colours 
for their work. Set them such exercises as mixing 
colours for grass, trunks of trees, sky on a bright 
day, a ripe tomato, a ripe pawpaw, etc. 
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4. Guiding the Young Artist 


A child who draws a picture like F igure 5A lacks 
imagination. He has not shown water, the environ- 
ment and the sky. By careful questioning, lead him 
to insert them one by one. The finished picture 
should look like Figure 53. Make your suggestions 


one at a time, beginning with the most important and 
working down to the least. 


FIGS. 5A & su 
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Let formal lessons be few. Give them only whén 
there are many faults in common among the pupils. 
In such lessons bring out the faults and show the 
best ways of correcting them. 


Between the ages of eight and eleven children like 
to draw clothed people 


Let them draw ag they feel, but don’t draw their 
attention to the folds in clothes. Let them draw the 
folds if they are aware of them and choose to do so, 
but concern yourself chiefly with correct shapes 
and colours. Again the use of match-stick figures 
will be an advantage in showing the principal lines 
on which to build. 


Introduce the drawing of grouped objects 


When pupils can draw single objects reasonably 
well, let them draw objects in groups, doing some- 
thing. Restrict the number to two, three or four 
objects, and increase it as their skill develops. Check 
their tendency to draw the objects one at a time. 
Teach them to see the objects as a whole unit. 


Lines are very important in drawing grouped 
objects 
Impress this on the pupils, If people stand or sit 
in a group, if objects are placed together, there is 
always a line joining them together, Such a line is 
known as the enclosing line. The dotted line in 
Figure 6 is an example. 
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Train older pupils to discover enclosing lines in 
Pictures. This knowledge will certainly improve the 
arrangement of their grouped objects. 


Let the pupils observe objects as often as they can 


Pupils should be allow 
they are asked to draw a 


5. How to correct without Discouraging the Child 


“What is this? A man? Rub it out at once. Go and 
draw something sensible.” A teacher made this 
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remark. It was just the wrong way of correcting а 
child. Rebuke does not give encouragement, it 
tather frightens the child and makes him too shy 
to draw or paint. 

When a child’s picture is bad, let your remarks 
be such that the child can put his own meanings 
on them. Take Figure 7 as the child’s work. Your 
remarks could be:,‘‘Good arms. What a pity you 
couldn’t draw this . . . (mention it) . . . as well as 
the arms. The neck could have been drawn to join 
the head with the body. The head is a bit too large 
for the body, while the legs appear too long for the 
unusually short body. Quite a good attempt though. 
Let me see if you can put these points right.” 


A sympathetic remark helps a child to work harder 


“I see you аге making a bold effort to draw a man 
riding a bicycle. That’s not bad, but I think you are 
not finding it easy. His legs should bend this хау; 
his body should incline forward. Now use this space 
and draw another to beat: your first attempt.” A 


Bodily growth is not mental growth 


A child of eight may have the mind of a child of 
five or six, and a child of five may have the men- 
tality of a child of eight. Size of body does not 
relate to skill in drawing or painting. You should 
not be put out by a big boy who draws like a child 


of five. Give him encouragement. Treat him with 
patience, 


_ You will have realised that much of what is said 


n these first three Sections applies just as much to 
craft work as to drawing and painting, 
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$ 4 SUGGESTED STEPS ІМ TEACHING 
DRAWING 


1. Begin Early Lessons with Pattern making 


Pattern making does not quickly reveal the 
pupil’s lack of skill as does drawing or painting. 
It does give pupils scope to do creative, original 
work right from the beginning. 


Show beginners how to build up patterns 


You may use the blackboard or show by actually 
painting before them. A formal lesson is necessary. 
But allow no child to copy your pattern. Explain 
what patterns are, and show some objects with 
natural patterns, such as shells, coloured leaves 
and flowers. 


Give sufficient practice before they begin building 
patterns 


The practice may consist of drawing lines in 
different directions with pen or brush, using curved 
and straight lines made with the brush, stippling 
with the brush or filling spaces with colours. When 
they can build patterns by themselves, only suggest 
lines or shapes for them to use in building new ones. 
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Impress on them the importance of speed 


Teach them to work quickly so that they can finish 
their work with the inspiration they had at the start. 


They must use colours wisely 


Get the children to understand that patterns are 
not mere splashes of colour, АП colours must fit so 
that the pattern may give a pleasing total effect. 


Different kinds of patterns they can build 


All-over patterns cover the whole surface of the 
sheet. Patterns that cover only borders are Panel 
designs or Border patterns. Start with all-over 
patterns because they allow pupils greater freedom 
for arrangement of shapes. Border patterns restrict 
them to smaller surfaces; they have to arrange 
patterns only on the borders, 


Apply the knowledge to crafts at once 


When they can make border patterns, let them 


» greetings cards, 
» text cards. Older pupils could 


» panels, calabash 


These things can be used for pattern 
(а) Strings 
(6) Brush strokes and lines 
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making 
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(с) Letters of the alphabet 

(4) Cut-out paper shapes 

(e) Yam-cuts or potato-cuts 

(f) Sticks 

(g) Candle and water-colours 
(A) Stencils (masked stencilling) 
(i) Figures, e.g. 2, 5. 


Three of them need explaining 

Strings. Lay the string on paper. Twist it to cross 
itself in different directions to form patterns. Trace 
round it, then colour the shapes. If you do not want 
to use paint, paste down the string on to the sheet 
and fill the spaces with coloured paper, wool or 
feathers. 

Candle and paints. Run a piece of candle over the 
sheet, making any pattern you like. Then mix one 


t or template) on the square 
and stipple along the edge, using the middle of the 
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brush all the time. For different textures, vary the 
depth of the stippling, that is, stipple more closely 
for a darker texture. Fill one square before going on 
to the next, and wipe the mask dry before placing it 
again on the sheet. Always lift the mask lightly so 
as not to smudge. 
о 
Practise at home before you go to teach 


It will help you to understand the difficulty that 
the pupils are likely to meet. It will also help you 
to judge their attempts with understanding. 


Always remember that 


(а) Patterns are useless unless they can be put 
to some use. 

(b) Much use should be made of the traditional 
patterns of the people—these are almost always 
connected with some definitely functional object. 

(c) Patterns must be pleasing to the eye. This is 
achieved by a good distribution of shapes which 
creates a feeling of balance. 

(d) Patterns made from circles, lines and rect- 
angles are generally more effective than those 
made from flowers and leaves. 


2. Go from Patterns to Imaginative Painting 


In pattern making you arrange abstract shapes and 
keep repeating the arrangement so as to produce a 
pleasing harmony. You do the same thing in imagin- 
ative painting, except that you replace abstract 
with concrete shapes and do not keep very strictly 
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to, the exact arrangement of the first shapes when 
you are placing subsequent ones. 


Guide the pupils in their arrangement of concrete 
shapes 


Give enough practice in the early stages because, 
while patterns require lat shapes, imaginative 
painting requires round shapes (length, width, 
depth). This difference must be shown in their 
work. You must introduce light and shade, shadows, 
textures, proportions, etc. 


Demonstrate and explain these terms 


Light and shade. When an object is exposed to 
light, one part, on which light falls, is brighter than 
the rest of the body. The dark part is said to be in 
the shade, while the bright part is in the light. 
Get them to notice that the shade grows greyer and 
darker the further away it is from where the light 
falls directly. 


е Shade and shadow. When the surface of а body 


Tone denotes the different Stages between where 
there is full light on the object and where on the 
same object the darkest shade is. Show this by 
flashing a torch on a black bottle in a 
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darkened room 
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and letting the pupils observe the shades and light 
as you hold the torch in different positions. 


Give practice in tone building 

Let pupils draw outlines of objects and paint 
with black all the spots they want to have dark shades. 
Let them use black and white or any combination 
of two colours. From two they can go on to three, 
from three to four, and so forth. When they begin 
to use more than two colours, they should be 
advised to make the darkest shades first, then the 
next darkest, and so on until they come to the 
brightest areas. 


Pupils should see their completed work in their 
minds 

They should not be allowed to paint at random. 
Every shape in a picture should have a value and a 
meaning. Where pupils lack imagination, discuss the 
topics set before they start to paint. Persuade them 
to become interested in things around them. This 
will improve their observation. Before they draw 
or paint, each should have a clear idea of what he 
wants to do. 


3. After Imaginative Painting, What Next? 


(а) Figure drawing 
(b) Nature drawing 
(c) Animal drawing 
(4) Memory drawing 
(e) Object drawing 
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You сап deal with each of these, and as you do so, 


you will find out where the special interests of your 
pupils lie. 


(a) Figure drawing is the drawing of human forms 


In this type of drawing. actions and attitudes are 
the important things to express. The figures should 
look active, and their faces should show their moods. 
To get action into the Picture, study F igure 9. 
Upright figures do not as a rule give an idea of strong 
action. When Pupils can draw with correct action 


draw what they 


them from copying pictures in newspapers and 
posters, 


4 
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FIG, 9 


(b) Nature drawing is the drawing of plant forms. 
It sometimes includes animals, fish, Shells, etc. 


In plant drawing, shapes are the Most important 
things to look for. Th 


ey give plants their forms, 
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Get the pupils to study plant forms so as to get 
correct shapes. Discourage the drawing of individual 
parts such as leaves, roots, flowers, etc., as is generally 
done by little children. You can do this by intro- 
ducing brushes and crayons and dropping the use 
of pencils. The broader media will make it more 
difficult for the pupils to draw the parts singly. 
Also constantly take them out to look at real plants. 

Lead the pupils to see that plants taper towards 
the points of their growth. In other words, they 
taper from near their tap-roots towards their grow- 
ing parts. As much as possible have plant drawing 
out of doors. 


(c) Animal drawing is the drawing of creatures 
other than man 


For young children the match-stick method is 
suitable. Let the pupils note the shape of the animal’s 
back and the position and shape of its ears, tail 
and head. These things give the animal its form. 

The drawing of birds should come after animal 
drawing. Birds are very active and do not wait 
for the pupils to observe them long enough. Animals 
can lie for a long time in shade. Let the pupils 
observe the feet and toes of walking birds, the beaks 
of grain and insect eaters, those of birds of prey, 
etc. Let them observe also the positions of a hen 
Scratching for worms, а cock crowing and two cocks 
fighting. 
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(4) Memory drawing 


Objects are shown to the pupils for a specified 
time and are then covered or removed. The pupils 
are asked to draw what they have observed. Start 
with two or three objects and gradually increase 
the number as the pupils improve. The time given 
for looking at the objects should be long at first 
but should be cut down as the pupils gain skill. 
The distance between the observers and the articles 
should be about twelve feet. Where small articles 
are included this distance can be reduced. 

Spread the articles out in one place and let the 
pupils observe them for about five minutes or so 


be frequent, otherwise the whole class will want to 
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From flat objects go оп to cylindrical shapes. ©зе 
objects such as buckets, cups, bottles, umbrellas. 
From this introduce objects such as jugs and funnels 
which combine conical and cylindrical shapes. 
Finally, let them draw bottles and jars, etc., with labels 
on them. They must learn that labels on jars and 
the writing on them always follow the contours of 
such jars. Labels are not just square; they must 
conform to the curve of the body on which they 
are fixed. 
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§ 5. ON CHOOSING MATERIALS AND TOOLS 


Methods alone do not make a successful teacher 


Good tools, good media and ¿good materials аге 
essential. Poor tools and materials can affect pupils’ 


work and progress, and can therefore influence 
their attitude. 


Materials, media and tools need not be expensive 


For painting use reasonably cheap paper. If you 
cannot afford cartridge paper or similar paper, use 
old newspapers. When you use newspapers do not 
use ordinary water-colour paints. They are too thin 
to hide the print on the paper. Use powder colours, 
which you must mix fairly thick. See that the surface 
on which the pupils are to paint is large and easy 


to use. 
Do not encourage the use of hard pencils 


Hard pencils slip as the pupils draw. That adds 
to their difficulties, They a i 


pencils are to be used, they should be softer than 
HB; that is, from B to 4B. 
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Always choose big brushes and slightly coloured 
paper for painting 
Toned (coloured) paper does not quickly show up 
pupils’ mistakes as white paper does, and therefore 
the pupils are not quickly discouraged. 


о 
Avoid using media that encourage rubbing out 


Pencils and charcoal encourage rubbing ош. 
Crayons, pastels and paints do not. A child who 
finds that he cannot rub out what he has drawn will 
be more careful about every stroke that he makes. 
He will be compelled to have a clear idea of his 
picture before he begins to draw or paint it. En- 
courage drawing direct with the brush right from 
the beginning, 


Use cheap, large brushes with long, round handles 


Large brushes enable the pupils to move their 
arms from the shoulder and not from the wrist and 
elbow. Painting should use the whole arm and not 
only the wrist. Let the pupils hold their brushes 
away from the ferrules in order to get such move- 
ment. A small brush makes it difficult to move the 
whole arm and restricts movement to the wrist. 
It comes in useful, however, when some parts of 
the picture require small details. 


Use powder colours whenever possible 


ported ones, make your 


When you cannot get im 
do it. Collect coloured 


Own. This is the way to 
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for some time to let the sediment settle. Then drain 
off the water and spread out the sediment to dry into 


powder straight away. 


Add a small quantity of gum to powder colours 
This will prevent the 


You can make a painting brush for pupils’ work 


You need some cotton or cotton wool. Get a small 
dry stick and make a notch at one end as shown in 
the sketch (Figure roa). Roll the cotton into a suitable 
shape and tie it on the end of the stick with a piece 
of string. Your brush isothen ready for use. 


A 


FIG, 10 
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PART П 
CRAFTS 


§ 6. MODELLING 


Why Modelling should be taught 


Some people think only in the round. They have 
no idea of flat patterns. If you ask them to make 
objects that have bulk, they give you good ones, but 
if you ask them to draw those things on paper they 
fail. Such people benefit greatly from learning to do 
modelling. 

Modelling develops а child’s creative skill and 
trains him to appreciate forms. 


Many materials can be used for modelling 

A few suitable materials are clay, pulped paper, 
cement, plasticine, wax and gesso. We shall leave 
out the last four because they are costly. Moreover, 
пов every school can easily get them, even if there 


is the money. у 
See Appendix т, page 79, for the preparation and 
preservation of clay and pulped paper. 


Commencing modelling 
Begin with simple forms. Start with ball-shapes; 
go from them to egg-shapes, then to ovals, fruits, 
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vegetables, cups and bowls not hollowed out. From 
these simple round shapes proceed to square shapes 
like boxes, houses, etc. Your pupils will then begin 
to use flat sticks for patting the clay into shape, little 


sticks with square ends for making holes and 
hollows. 


Low relief modelling 


Some of your pupils may show a special aptitude 
for this low relief (or bas relief) work in clay. The 
modelled object shows only one raised surface; it 


ny panel carvings 
hy they are called 


5 on the technique of this work 


Modelling in the round 


Objects are modelled to show all the sides. Some 
notes on the technique will be f i 


Modelling with pulped paper 


Your pupils will enjoy all sta 


z 2 k. 
Do not give them ready аре ра. 


-made pulp; let them make 
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it as described in the Appendix. The pulp sheuld 
be mixed with some paste. There should be just 
enough to make the pulp fix; otherwise it will be too 
sticky. Salt may be added to the paste before mixing 
so that if it is kept overnight the smell may not be 
bad. 

If the children are modelling things like animals 
with long legs and tails, let them use а wire to hold 
the thin layer of ‘pulp. Powdered coloured black- 
board chalk added to the paste before mixing with 
the pulp will give attractive tones. 


Older children can make relief maps, too 

The map outline is drawn on a board or flat 
surface, then the paste is modelled over it. The 
highest parts are built up first, then the next highest 
and then the lowest. 


Remember that children have different tastes 

Make allowances for them. Some may want to 
model animals, some birds, others human forms. 
Some may even use strange ways of modelling. Be 
sympathetic. Criticise kindly. Find out why they do 
certain things before you rebuke them. 


Train children to finish their work neatly 
Whether they work with clay or pulped paper 
children should finish their work neatly. The body 


of their object should be rubbed smooth. Never 


accept a piece of work that is finished in a slovenly 


way. 
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§ 7. PAPERWORK 


Educational value of paperwork 


As pupils tear out objects or cut out patterns 
their hands are trained to contrul and their eyes to 
observe correctly. As they tear or cut out objects 
and patterns they learn to ignore details and con- 
centrate on simple shapes and forms to make their 
work easy. This unconsciously brings into their 
work simplicity, which is an important element in 
all art work. 

Paperwork teaches pupils to be careful because 
careless tearing or cutting must ruin their work. 
It also helps in picture arrangement since different 
torn or cut out shapes can be arranged in different 


positions until a satisfactory pattern is obtained 


before the child begins it in his book. 


Some principles that should guide you 


(а) Consider the age of your pupils. Do not introduce 
scissors until the pupils are old enough to control 
them. Let scissors have rounded points for safety. 

(b) Grade objects you choose for tearing оғ cutting. 
This will enable the pupils to tackle their work in 
progressive order. 

(c) Have a standard that you aim at. Let it be 
reasonably high and vary from class to class. 
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(4) Let what you give them to do be interestiig. 
Every child is willing to learn new things that are 
interesting. 


PAPER TEARING: SUGGESTED LESSONS 


Lesson т. Tearing paper to pieces for older pupils 
to use for papier-mdché work. 

Lesson 2. Tearing out required shapes, such as 
squares, oblongs, ovals. Tear out a shape and ask 
pupils to tear out similar ones. Make sure that 
every child does the correct thing. 

Lesson 3. Pupils are shown how to colour news- 
papers to get different coloured sheets for work. Show 
them how to make improvised brushes for colour 
work if they cannot get ready-made ones. A stick 
chewed soft at one end makes a satisfactory brush. 
A stick with cotton wool tied at one end serves 
equally well. 

Lesson 4. Tearing out coloured paper of smaller 
sizes. Tear out a piece, hold it up and say, “Tear 
out a piece as small as this.” The shapes torn out 
should be those that are to be used later for some 
other exercise. ТР. 

Lesson 5. Tearing out coloured paper for filling in 
large outline shapes drawn by the teacher. The teacher 
draws outlines of shapes on plain paper oF sheets 
of newspaper and asks each child to tear out shapes 
that will exactly fit into them, stating clearly what 
colour the child should use for each shape. He 
then goes round to see how the children are filling 


the outlines. 
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Lesson 6. Tearing out coloured paper to make 
patterns. Show a few patterns from nature. Talk about 
them for a short time to explain what you want from 
the pupils. You may show them what you or some- 
one else has done to give them a good idea of what 
they have to do. Then ask them to arrange their 
shapes. If you are satisfied with a child’s arrange- 
ment, ask him to paste down his shapes. 

Lesson 7. Tearing out shapes from coloured paper 
to make border or panel designs. Show specimens of 
border designs to the pupils before they begin their 
work. If such are not available, sketch one or two on 
the blackboard to give them some idea of what to do. 

Lesson 8. Tearing out shapes to 
make border and centre patterns. 
Draw on the blackboard a small 
oblong inside a much larger one. 
Draw another oblong to enclose 


ring out shapes to make all-over 
Pupils that each of them has to 
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familiar objects. Pupils are given names of common 
objects and are asked to choose one and tear out its 
shape. 

Lesson тт. Children use torn out objects to make 
co-operative pictures. Arrange the class in groups. 
Ask each group to make a picture of a village scene 
that they like. Get different children in the group 
to do particular jobs. Some should tear out objects, 
some collect torn out objects and arrange them for 
others who have to stick them on brown paper. 
Because they work in this way all of them co-operate 
to make a picture. 


PAPER CUTTING: SUGGESTED LESSONS 


Lesson 1. Cutting out very simple shapes with 
scissors according to the teacher’s directions. 
Squares, oblongs, triangles, etc., may be cut out for 
practice from guide lines made by easy folds. You 
may fold pieces of paper and ask pupils to cut 
along the lines of the folds. Arrange them to form 
patterns. 

Lesson 2. Shapes cut out in the previous lesson are 
stuck on to cardboard, brown paper or strawboard 
backgrounds to make patterns. (See Fig. 11.) 

Lesson 3. Cutting out circular and oval shapes for 
practice. Draw the outlines in pencil for the pupils 
to cut out. 

Lesson 4. Pattern-making using square, rectangular, 
circular and oval shapes. 

Lesson 5. Cutting out very 
simple leaves, fruits, trees, etc. You 
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familiar objects like 
should assist 


г pupils to get the correct outlines of the objects 
before they cut them out. 

Lesson 6. Children cut out shapes of their own 
choice with or without guide lines. 

Lesson 7. Cutting out coloured paper shapes to 
build common objects like pots, bowls, jars, ink-pot 
with pen, etc. а 

Lesson 8. Show the children specimens of border 
and all-over patterns made with cut out paper 
shapes. Then briefly tell them what makes a good 
pattern and ask them to cut out shapes and make 
either border or all-over patterns on sheets of 
brown paper, cardboard ог strawboard. 

Lesson 9. Cutting out animals, fruits, men, trees, 


etc., for making co-operative pictures or wall 
friezes, 


Lesson 10. Cutting out shapes and making paper 


beads. The class may be divided into groups, one 
group cutting and the other rolling the shapes into 
beads. (See Appendix 2, page 8o.) 

Lesson 11. The beads are threaded on to string 


for use. The Strung beads can be used for making 
window screens. (Appendix 2.) 


The value of Co-operative pictures 


Picture making bya group of children is a suitable 
activity in Junior Primary classes. Young children 
are by nature individualistic in their attitude. Co- 
operative picture making will bring them together 
and will train them to understand the value of 
working together for a common purpose. 
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Choose suitable backgrounds for pasting shapes“ 


Backgrounds should be in neutral shades so that 
they do not take away from the pictures or patterns 
pasted on them. If a background detracts from the 
colour of the picture it ruins its general tone and 
the picture loses its beauty. Let the background be 
fairly large to allow for a good border round the 
picture, 


Wall friezes (Fig. 12) 


A frieze is a band of decoration either along the 
wall or on a strip of paper or board. Only a few 
striking colours should be used, e.g. matching green 
with yellow on red. Friezes on the walls of class- 
rooms should be placed at the eye-level of the 
children because constant raising and lowering of 
the head causes tiredness which is not good for 
pupils’ work. қ 

Before putting up а frieze, decide on the wall 
space to be covered. Then have the space cleaned 
and marked out. As the pupils work, keep con- 
stantly before them the topic that they are illus- 
trating. Train them to criticise and understand the 
importance of their work. 

Use paste and a soft, clean rag for pressing down 
the torn or cut out shapes when sticking them on 
to the background. If it is a mud wall its ише 
should be prepared to take the paste or nd ad- 
hesive you may use. Parts of the backgroun not 
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§ 8. BASKETRY 


What to look for ә 


(а) Good shape. Accept по article that has a bad 
shape. Insist on good shapes as the first essential. 

(b) Durability. The completed basket must be 
strong so that it can stand long use. 

(c) Good finish. Accept no article that is finished 
badly. It should have no frills and no loose parts. 
Joins must be neatly made, and the edge well 
banded and tied. 


Grade what pupils have to make 


Grade the activities to form a progressive scheme 
So that the pupils begin with simple types and go on 
to the more difficult ones. 


Young children may start with winding 


Winding raffia on split canes to make table mats 
and small open baskets can be done by children. 
Where they are very young, the teacher can prepare 
cardboard pieces for them to wrap with гаћа 
strands. From this they аге led to work with split 
canes for making open baskets. They can be taught 
how to weave water-pot pads or stands. 
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Later work in basketry 
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$ 9. BAMBOO WORK 


The type of bamboo used 


The type of bamboo referred to in this book is 
the branch of a raffia palm, which some people call 


wine-palm. 


Let the children make useful things from the start 


Don’t waste time on making what the pupils 
cannot use or will not want to use. There are some 
articles the pupils cannot use because people will 
laugh at them. Avoid teaching them to make such 
things. 


Teach young children how to make simple toys 


e to play. Show them how to 


Young children lik 
on page 85 are de- 


make toys. In Appendix 4 
scriptions of bir Dn they can learn to make. A 
great many toys that children play with in the 
locality can be made as a part of craftwork in the 
school. As you go about in the village or town 
observe children playing and note their toys. 
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$ то. WOOD CARVING 


Турев ої carving 


Carving can be divided into two kinds. There 
are those articles we cut out of wood to use as 
utensils (e.g. mortars, bowls, pestles), and those we 
cut out for decorative purposes, such as masks, 
patterns, etc, 


Carvings done by pupils should show such 
African characteristics аз а strong sense of pattern, 


many African tribes. Wearing а mask, a person need 
have no fear of legal action for libel. 


Tools for carving must be sharp and must be kept 
in a safe place 


Teach the pupils to pat tools down only in such 
a place that nobody can be hurt by them. Show 
the best way of sharpening tools and the best way of 
using them. Always sharpen tools away from the 
body so that if they slip there will be no injury. 
The edge of the tool should be inclined to the stone 
at an angle of about 15° and rubbed steadily back- 
wards and forwards, the handle being held firmly 
in one hand while the blade is controlled with the 
other. 


Give enough practice before pupils start actual 


work 


What follows applies to carving for decoration 
only. Let the pupils cut grooves in different widths, 
depths and directions. This allows them to get used 
to the tools and to the behaviour of their material. 
They can do criss-cross cutting, cutting broad and 
narrow lines alternately, cutting straight and curved 
lines, clearing rough surfaces, and so forth. 


Relief carving 


Pupils can learn to develop patterns from s 
and rectangles. 


quares 
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Let pupils make things for home use 


In Appendix 5 you will find instructions for 
making hoe handles, pestles, canoe paddles and 
Mortars as examples of things your pupils can 
learn to make for home use, but you will find other 


ideas if you move about the locality with observant 
еуез. 


Carving patterns 

The techniques involved in making panel or border 
patterns and all-over carved patterns are discussed 
in Appendix ГЕ 
Carving objects іп the round 


This is the last and most difficult Stage in learning 
wood carving. At the same time it is the stage which 
allows the greatest freedom of self-expression, The 
early stages are discussed in Appendix 5. 
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§ 11. BOOK CRAFT 


What you should aim аё 


You should aim at developing initiative in your 
pupils, so that they can use any material that lies 
to hand to produce what they need without waiting 
for you or someone else to show or tell them 
everything. 

Develop in them patience, carefulness and fore- 
sight. These will prevent slipshod work and waste 
of materials, energy and time. 

Finally develop the sense of good craftsmanship 
and design. Pupils should learn to admire any 
work well finished. They should be trained to take 
pride in their production, so that they may give of 
their best. 


What you have to avoid 
(а) Planning work without considering the pupils’ 


age. А 
(5) Accepting badly finished work. | 
(c) Frequent interruptions when pupils are work- 


ing. 
(d) Crowding the pupils together for work. 
(е) Soiling the desks and leaving the room unswept 


after work. 
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Methods 


Much of what has been said about the methods 
of teaching in connexion with other crafts applies 
also to the teaching of Book Craft. Details of some 


of the techniques of this craft are given in Appen- 
dix 6 on page тот. 


Binding 


Plenty of Practice in pasting is necessary before 
the pupils begin to handle the rather expensive 
materials used in actual binding. 
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§ 12. WEAVING 


The educational value of weaving 


Weaving develops patience, thoughtful work and 
good taste for colours. A person who is not patient 
cannot weave successfully. Patterns must be well 
thought out before they can be attractive, and the 
choice of correct colours calls for good taste. 


Why should weaving be taught in schools? 


(a) Its materials do not cost much. 
(6) Much work can be done with simple equipment. 
(c) Children of all ages find enough to interest 


them in it. 
(4) Finished articles are useful and can be sold. 


These materials are needed for early work 
For young children, use stiff paper, split palm 
leaves, split green plantain leaves, or dried split 


Screw-pine leaves. 
For older pupils, use raffia, cotton thread and wool 


as well. 


How will you introduce weaving in your class? 


t through an interest in 


You may introduce i 
“The Clothes We 


general knowledge, such as 
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?еаг”. After the lesson you сап get the children 
to tell you they would like to learn weaving. 

In a weaving district, get them interested in their 
parents’ work. 

You may introduce it direct by finding suitable 
interesting things for both young and older pupils 
to make. i 


Activities suitable for infants 


Children weave with stiff strips of coloured paper, 
strips of palm leaf, etc. They weave on cardboard, 
strawboard or simple wooden frames. 

Let them start to make useful things from the 
beginning; such things include table mats for hot 
utensils such as a teapot and teacups. The colours 
used must be bright and clear to attract the children, 

Their first exercise should be threading under one 
and over one and reversing the process in alternate 
rows. You should show this by demonstration, using 
a much larger loom with brightly coloured strips. 
When you have woven the first two rows, call on 
the children individually to add a strip. If they do it 


correctly, then let them go and continue on their 
own. 


Activities suitable for juniors 


Pupils continue what was done by the Infants, 
but at a more advanced stage. They use coloured 
raffia. You must show them how to dye the raffa, 
using the dyes sold in markets and shops. 
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Their weaving will comprise raffia winding end 
plaid weaving. The following may be made by wind- 
ing raffia over strawboard foundations: 

(a) square mat, (0) round mat, (c) round box, 
(d) serviette ring. Their patterns will be limited to 
stripes and plaids. Demonstrations will be neces- 
sary, especially when new*processes аге introduced. 


Activities suitable for seniors 


Simple weaving using simple board looms (see 
Appendix 7, page 109). Cardboard frames and 
wooden frames of simple types are introduced. The 
pupils use raffia, cotton and wool. They weave table 
mats with raffia, towels with cotton and scarves with 
wool. Floor mats for the pupils to sit on can be 
woven from dry screw-pine leaves, etc. 


Weaving techniques 


The techniques of simple weaving which can be 
used in schools are discussed in Appendix 7. 
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РАВТ ІП 
WHEN ART IS DULL 


§ 13. RECAPTURING INTEREST AND 
IMAGINATION 


When the children show no interest 


More often than not, the teacher has to take a 
class which has been taught, in earlier stages, by 
someone else. It is possible that you may take over 
such a class and find that for the pupils in that class 
Art is a very dull subject. It may even happen that a 
class you have yourself taught all along has lost 
interest. What are you to do? 
_ Four things usually kill 
imagination: unnecessary rules and theories, bad 
methods of teaching, setting false standards for the 
pupils to reach, and loss of confidence. 


pupils’ interest and 


Some teachers live mentally in the past 


They find it hard to change their old methods 
th pupils of 


which no longer work successfully with 
today. Their pupils find them old-fashioned and 
fail to respond. Sometimes you hear such teachers 
complaining: “Тһе children of these days are not 
keen to learn”, a statement which is quite false. 
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that you can only help those who try, that when 
you have seen their first effort you will be able to 
help them; you cannot help them when they have 
done nothing because you cannot see through their 
minds to know what they mean to express. If you 
feel that a little explanation is needed to make the 
topic clear, give it to them before you send them 
back to get on with their work. 


Enjoy it 


Finally, try to make sure that every pupil enjoys 
the Art and Crafts classes. The best way of doing 
this is to enjoy them yourself quite openly. I hope 
that some of the ideas in this book will enable you 
to do so. 
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APPENDIXES 


These appendixes are concerned with the techniques of the crafts 
dealt with in the book. It is hoped that they will help teachers 
who have had little training in a craft which they would like to 
introduce if they felt confidence in their ability to demonstrate it. 


APPENDIX 1. MODELLING 


How to prepare clay and pulped paper for use 


Beat the clay soft and remove every bit of leaf, stone or stick 
you may find in it. Then knead it very well so that if you roll it 
into a long round strip and coil it round your finger it does not 
crack, If it cracks, you know that you should knead it again. 

To make pulped paper you must tear pieces of paper and soak 
them in water for about twenty-four hours. Then squeeze out the 
water and pound the paper into pulp. Pulped paper is usually 
referred to as papier-mdché. 


How to preserve your materials for use 
_ After use always wrap your clay in a wet rag or hessian and keep 
it in a wooden box stored in a cool place. If you cannot get а box, 


keep it in an old water pot buried up to its neck in the ground, 


preferably where the sun will not heat it. | 
Pulped paper should always be left with just sufficient water 


to keep it moist. 


To cut the clay, use a knife, strong thread or wire 
Use a dull knife. If you have no knife hold a piece of wire or 
strong thread tightly between your hands and press it down on 


the clay. It will cut easily. 


Low Relief modelling А . 
To start it, make a slab of clay. Then with a fine-pointed pencil 
or stick draw the outline of the object on the slab. If you are not 
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surt of being able to draw straight away like that, draw it on paper 
first, then place the paper on the clay and trace on to the slab by 
running your pencil along the outline. When you have done this, 
remove the paper and scrape away the unwanted parts from the 
background. You can then press the object into shape and build 
up parts that need it. 


Modelling in the round « 


not crack and fall to Pieces. 
To mould a bowl or a Pot, use either the coiling or the pinching 
thod. Pinching is building by adding little bits at a time. In 
coiling you roll the clay into long, round strips of similar thickness 
and build up the object by coiling one strip on another and 
Pressing down the coils to close holes between them. 


Drying 


After modelling with clay it is usual to keep it in a cool place 
to dry slowly. It is different with pulped paper, which should be 


APPENDIX 2. PAPERWORK 


Rolling paper shapes into beads 


Roll the paper over a thin stick. After the first roll, rub on a little 
Paste or gum on the outside of the Paper; take care that it does 
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FIG. 13 


You can obtain different colours by either dipping them in 
coloured dyes or painting them with enamel paints when dry. 


Making a paper bead window screen 

may be used in stringing the 
own how to do this. If the 
lace by knots tied between 


Cotton thread or raffia string 
beads together. Children should be sh 
beads are loose they should be kept іп р 
each group of beads. 

Variations in pattern are introduced by stringing beads of 


different shapes together at regular intervals. 
When the beads have been strung they are suspended with the 
Strings close together from a horizontal rod fixed across the 


window. 
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APPENDIX 3. BASKETRY 


Some terms used in basketry 


STAKES. These are the uprights used for holding up the sides. 

weavers. The pieces that are used in weaving. They are passed 
between the stakes from left to%ight or from right to left accord- 
ing to whether the worker is right- or left-handed. 

RANDING. Another word for weaving by passing the weaver in front 
of and behind the stakes. 

PAIRING. A term used when a person weaves with two weavers 
at the same time. The weavers are crossed and placed over a 
stake. Here is how to do it: 

‘Take the weaver nearer you between two stakes and pass to the 
inside. Pick up the other and bring it between the same stakes to 
the front and then pass it round the next stake to the inside. Both 
weavers have now crossed each other between two stakes. Repeat 
the process until the basket has been completed. Finish off by 
threading the ends of the weavers into the weaving. 

UPSETTING and WALING. This is a method of weaving which uses 
three canes at the same time. When it is used to start a basket 
(at the base) it is called upsetting; used at any other part of the 
basket, it is known as waling or triple twist. 

Use three canes, each one placed between two stakes with its end 

pointing inside and to the left. One weaver is picked up in the left 

hand and passed in front of two stakes and behind the third stake. 

Repeat the process with the other two canes until three or four 

tows are woven. Then end by threading the end of the right-hand 

weaver under a loop of the weaver next to it. 


When weaving remember these things 


т. Some articles have an odd nu 
use only one weaver. To do 
difficulties. 

2. If your article has an even numbe 
Start weaving with one cane and go оп 


mber of stakes. In such cases 
Pairing or waling will land you in 


г of stakes, use pairing. 
until you have come to 
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Foot border used on the 

underside of a wooden base. 
Ir can also be used as а 
border for completing 
weaving. 


FIG. 14 
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spate with its end pointing left. Weave round until the first weaver 
is reached and you come to another empty space between two stakes. 
Here drop the second weaver and pick up the first. Repeat the 
process until the work is completed. 

3. When you are weaving, do not pull the weavers hard as you 
are leading them behind or in front of stakes. Give them just 
sufficient pull to stretch them. Hard pulling will affect the shapes 
of your baskets. a 

4. If you want to join your weavers, place the end of the new 
weaver over that of the first and at the back of a stake. Let the end 
of the new weaver point to the left (if you are right-handed) and 
continue weaving. 

5. Let the cut ends of your weavers be hidden by the stakes. 
They should lie between a stake and the end of the weaver to 
which you are joining the new one. 


CLAPPERS 


FIG. 15 
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APPENDIX 4. BAMBOO WORK 


How to make four toys 


CLAPPERS. Cut a piece of bamboo pith about 12 to 15 inches long 
Shape it into a flat, rectangular (6-sided) block. From one end 
split midway along the narrow sides for about 4 to 6 inches. Place 
the block on one of its broad sides and put the blunt edge of your 
knife across where the slit ends. Lift the upper part of the slit 
section until it stands vertical on the block. Lower and raise it 
until the joint works loose and flaps when you briskly move the 
block upwards and downwards. The flapping will cause the 
clapping sound which gives the toy its name. (Fig. 15) 


A stopper to prevent 
wing from dropping 
+ 


Handle 


FIG. 16 


есе of pith about 9 inches 
а to end. Get some card- 
f equal size, 


FLIERS. Cut out a fairly flat oblong рї 
long. Split it down the middle from еп! 
board or fairly stiff paper and cut out two squares О! 
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заў, 3 inches by 3 inches. Fix them оп opposite sides of the face 
of one of the split pieces. Take care to see that they are at equal 
distances from the middle of the piece. Place the second piece on 
the first to keep the paper in Position and nail the two Pieces 
securely together. Make a hole through the middle of the pith, 
using a thin implement like the midrib of a palm leaf, and working 
it on until it is loose. Then get a straight stick about 2 to 3 feet 
long and cut one end level. Place the wing across this level edge 
and nail it in position. Again work the wing loose. Keep the wing 
in position by fixing a stopper on the head of the nail. ‘Try out the 
propeller by holding it in front of you and running with it. (Fig. 16.) 


A CYCLE. The wheel is an empty milk tin. The handle is of 
bamboo pith. The fork is the slit end of the pith. The length of the 
prongs must depend on the length of the tin. Two holes are made, 
one at each end of the tin, exactly opposite one another in the 
centre of the flat surface. The tin is then placed between the ends 
of the fork and a long nail (metal or wood) is driven through the 
tin from one prong to the other. The nail must be small enough 
to allow the tin to roll freely. A wedge is then placed between the 
Prongs to keep the fork open so that the tin will not jam. The 
child holds the handle and rolls the “cycle” along. 


A GUN. This takes two forms. A very simple form is made by 
splitting one end of the outer part of the bamboo апа fixing a 
small thin piece about 2 to 3 inches across to hold the prongs apart. 

When the child Presses the prongs to- 
gether, the cross piece is forced out with a little 
“рор”. 
The other type suits a class of older pupils. 
A fair-sized bamboo is cut to about 2 or 24 feet 
long. One end is split along the sides so 
that if something is inserted in the split it produces a fork, 
One of the prongs is then reduced by about 2 inches, A hole is 
made through the other prong from front to back just about 


one-eighth of an inch above where the shorter prong ends. A stick 
shaped like a chisel is made, 


a 
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and its narrow end is put through the hole. ° 
Then a string is tied to this side that juts 
out. The broad end is pushed between the 
prongs to form a fork. To fire the gun the 
string is pulled when it has been set, and 
there is a bang when the stick is dislodged. 


FIG, 17 


APPENDIX 5. WOOD CARVING 


A few rules may be helpful 


1. A carver should have a clear image of his finished work. 
у from its background. 


2. A good pattern must appear to grov 
Carvings where objects seem to jump out of the block are bad 
although they may look attractive. 
3. In relief carving the balance of light and shade is important. 
The background should be dark and the patterns worked on in 
light and shade. Pupils have to be taught to arrange their patterns 
so that while some parts catch the light, others remain in the 


shade. They must learn to place convex surfaces against hollow 
ones, sharp edges against broad surfaces. 
4. Monotonous patterns kill the variety of any carving. It is 
necessary to use a variety of patterns. 
5. Leave plain any part of a piece of furniture that will be 


touched often by hand, e.g. the part of a stool which will be 


handled frequently should have no carving on it. 
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8. As far as possible cut with the grain. Follow the way the 
grain lies in the wood and cut along it, not against it. If you cut 
against it the surface will not be smooth. Make trial cuts to find 
out the lie of the grain when in doubt. 

7. Use hard wood as often as you can for carving. If you have 
to use soft wood, use it when it is green, not when it is dry and has 
lost most of its sap. It will be very tough then. 


o 


HOE HANDLE 
41 


FIG. 18 


А few things pupils can make for home use 


HOE HANDLES. Cut a fairly thick forked stick. Let one prong be 
shorter than the other. Remove the bark and trim the short prong 
into the shape indicated by (а) without the dotted lines. On 
completion it should assume the shape of (d1). The hoe can then 
be fixed on the handle after the handle has been well trimmed. 
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pESTLES. The length of a pestle varies from 24 to 33 feet. Hafd- 
wood must be used. Cut a block about 24 feet long and 3 inches 
across (diameter). It should look like the sketch (0). Let the 
length of a-b be 9 inches and the other end about the same length. 
After chipping out, the block should look like (02). The edges will 
be sharp. Remove these sharp edges so that the pestle looks like 
(03). The other two pestles shown in the figure are made in the 
same way. 5 


PESTLES 


FIG. 19 


FIG. 20 


CANOE PADDLES, Use hardwood like cam wood which will #даї 
if it falls into the water. A piece of 2-inch plank, 3} to 4 feet long 
and one foot wide (a) may be used. Mark out the plank as іп (0) 
and cut out the portions marked (x). Its shape will then be as in 
(c). Remove the sharp edges to get (d). Note that the blade of the 
paddle is thickest in the middle and bevels gradually down to 
the edge on either side. 


Scale:l"to l 


Log from which 
Xand Yare cutout 


| Ў 
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MORTARS 


Mortars. Mortars have no fixed size. Their sizes depend on 
what they are to be used for. You will need a piece of string and a 


although hollowed, should be carefully rounded so 29 to make 


cleaning easy. 


BORDER PATTERNS 
FIG, 22 
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Carving patterns 


PANEL or BORDER PATTERNS. These are suitable for panels, 
posts, doors, borders, etc. In Figure 22 a number of patterns have 
been given with guide lines to show you how they were started 
and completed. Follow them carefully, then choose one of them 
and practise chipping out. When you chip, let your cut always 
slant outwards, so that if you chip from opposite directions you 
will produce а V-cut. All your cuts or grooves should have the 
same depth. To get a good finish after carving, always rub the 
carving over with sandpaper. Do not paint or varnish it. You may, 
however, polish it with some wax. 

ALL-OVER PATTERNS. These are suitable for table tops, trays, 
chests, tops of stools, etc. Patterns in Figure 23 are given with guide 
lines so that if you are interested you can have a go at cutting 
them. 


ТТАР 
ЖОЖ 


545><</ 
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FIG. 23 


Téols for bamboo work and carving 


Cutlass,a big knife ) 
for cutting wood f 
to reduce ittoa f 
block of required ( 
size and shape. 


» bamboo cut-outs, etc, 


A hollow chisel for 
hollowing out hollows; 


e.g. when carving a 


mortar, and mortars, 


An adz used for chipping 
wood where a cutlass like 
the one shown above is 
too long for the job. 


FIG, 24А 
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A knife for making smaller cuts, 
e.g. cutting handles of spoons, 


A curved knife for 
Scraping hollow surfaces; 
e.g. insides of bowls 


A broad chisel for 
general carving. 


Smaller chisels 
| for chip carving. 


front view | A curved chisel 
for cutting out 


hollowsjegspoons 


A narrow chisel 
for general carving 
and bamboo work. 


Mallet 
А heavy, hard stick used 
as a hammer in carving - 


FIG. 24B 
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Carving objects in the round 


Always remember these facts: 

1. It is the shape that marks out an object. Concentrate on getting 
the correct shapes without considering details at first, 

2. Objects look better when they appear full. Do not chip out 
your objects so that they appear starved and without flesh, 

3- Objects must reveal what they are meant to express. Always 
emphasise the topic of your carving, Don’t carve a serious face 
when you mean a cheerful one. 

4. Sharp tools make work easy and enjoyable. Do not start 
carving until you have sharpened your tools well. 


2& 


FIG. 25А 


Objects іп the round 
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Back view 


FIG, 25B 


To get the features correct 


4 correctly. Then draw a straight 


line across the face midway between the top of the head and the 
tip of the chin. Below this line draw two parallel lines so that this 
part of the face is divided into three equal portions. ‘These lines 
fix the positions of the eyes and mouth. If you carry the lines to 
the sides of the head they also fix the position of the ears. Then 
draw a straight line down the middle of the face from the top of 
the head to the chin. The nose will lie on this line between the 
two upper cross lines. The lips will be on either side of the lowest 


line, just below the tip of the nose. 
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Shape the back of the hea 


4 
Way 


ГА 


17 
A 7 


FIG. 26 (continued) 


How to cut the features 


Mark out the features and chisel round them to make them 
stand out in little blocks. Round the edges of the nose block. 
With a knife cut away the chin to make the lower jaw. Let the 
cut from lip to chin be very gradual and run out on the cheek. 
Now, just above the nostril, carve a plane to sweep round from the 
side of the nose, across the bridge of the nose, to above the eye. 
Then work from mouth to cheek, shaping the outline of the lips. 
Slope the face from the back to the temple. For the eyes cut a hollow 
along the line running midway across the face. Where the nose 
comes has to be cut less deeply. Place the eyes in this hollow. 


Study the stages as shown in Fig. 26. 


A crouching animal 


Reduce the block to the shape of (1). Mark and cut out the 
shoulder and the neck. Chip out the wood to make them stand 
out. Draw a straight line from below the neck midway between 
the front legs to the paws. Draw another midway from the belly 
along the back legs. Separate the legs with slight V-cuts. Mark 
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FIG, 27 


» Ziving the upper part of the 
jaws a full, round shape by cutting their lower Parts to slope 


APPENDIX 6. BOOK CRAFT 


| Stitches for a book having one section 


Exercise books and pamphlets have one section. The simplest 
stitches are the two-stitch and three-stitch shown here. 

TWo-sTITCH. Mark the middle ‘page into two equal parts and 
number the points 1, 2, 3. Make holes through these points. 


2 stitch 


2 stitch for albums 


Then with needle and thread, do this: Pass the needle through 2 


end. Tie the ends with a reef knot, 
THREE-STITCH. For this you need four holes. Begin from 2 as 
before. Go out and move left to 1; through тїп; Past 2 to 3; out 


at 3 and move right to 4; in through 4 and move left to 3; out 
through 3 and move left to 2, Go in at 2 as before and tie. 


Follow directions 
of arrows 


FIG. 29B 


A stitch for a book of very few sections 


Mark the sections as for the three-stitch method. Place the 
first section, front page face down, on the desk. Then stitch as 
shown in (a), following the direction of the arrows. After this 
place the second section on top of the first in the same way. Then 
pass needle and thread through hole 1 from outside, carry it on 
to hole 2 and come out. Pass it under the thread at the back and 
bring it in through 2 again, forming a loop as shown іп (в). Carry 
it to 3, and repeat the process until you come to 4. When it comes 
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out at 4, make a loop as shown. If the book has two sections, tie 
the ends of the thread with a reef knot; if it has more than two, 
repeat the process (c). 


You must use a stitching frame for books with 
many sections А 


Figure 30 will help you to follow the steps given below: 
т. Arrange the book in correct sections, making sure that the 
edges lie flush with one another. 


2. Mark across the spine of the book, about half an inch from 
the top edge and three-quarters of an inch from the bottom edge. 
3. Mark between these two lines the number of equal sections 
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for”stitching. If you want to use three tapes (as shown in the 
figure) you will need four such sections. 

4. Mark with ink or pencil across the spine to show the sections. 
Then use a small saw or a knife to cut about one-eighth inch 
deep into the back along the two lines near the top and bottom 
edges. These cuts will enable you to keep the edges of the sections 
flush as you stitch. 

5- Place the book on your lefte(if you are right-handed) with its 
head facing away from your body. Take up the first section and 
lay it on the frame with the first page down and the head (top 
edge) of the book facing your right. Start from the right and sew 
towards the left. Pass the needle in through the first hole; carry 
it to the left until you come to the first tape. Bring the needle 
out so that it comes just on the right edge of the tape. Pass it 
across the tape and inwards through the point immediately after 
the tape. Carry it on to the next tape and repeat the process until 
the thread comes out at the last hole (a). 


8. Remove the book from the frame and cu 


t the tapes to about 
half an inch on either side of the book. 
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You may need to round the book 


If you stitch a thick book, you will need to make its back 
(spine) round. Before rounding a book see that the end-leaves 
are pasted on. These are the clean sheets that you see as soon as 
you open a book. 

Put the book in a rounding press. Make the back come up about 
a quarter-inch higher than the edge of the press. Screw the press 
tight. Using the broad face of a hammer, knock the back round. 
Start from the middle of the back and hit outwards, first to one 
side and then to the other. Make the hammer slide gently off as 
you hit. Hit lightly, each time with a gentle push outwards. The 
roundness should be balanced on both sides. Always cut the edges 
before rounding, not after. 


Rounded back 


Wooden board 
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Strawboard 


Stitched leaves 


Note how the board 
is placed a little over 
the thickness of the 
strawboard for 
rounding the back 
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FIG. 31 
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Half the back rounded 


FIG. 31 (continued) 
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APPENDIX 7. WEAVING 


Warp and weft 


The upright strands fixed fror} top to bottom оп a loom are 
called the warp. Those woven across from side to side are the 


weft. 


Start with simple weaving 


In this the weft is taken over and under alternate warp from one 
side of the loom to the other. The next weft is taken under and 
over the warp above the first weft. The process is repeated until 
the whole is woven. 

Have a flat piece of stick with a straight edge to press down 
each group of succeeding wefts close to the previous ones. This 
kind of weaving is used for making floor mats with screw-pine 
leaves; there is no loom for that—it is done on the floor, using the 


fingers to press down the wefts. 


You may introduce colours even at this stage 


Use coloured strips for warp as well as for weft. Arrange the 
warp in colour groups, e.g. groups of red alternating with groups 
of white. Then weave with similar colours across. Where red weft 
crosses red warp you will have pure red, and where white weft 
crosses white warp you will have white. Elsewhere there will be a 


paler, broken red. 


How to make a simple board loom 


Get two pieces of wood or bamboo about 2 feet long and of 
equal thickness. Таке two other pieces about 15 to 18 inches wide 
and nail across both ends of the longer pieces. If you use wood 
see that it is well sandpapered to prevent the strands from 


catching. 
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Making the warp 


This frame will enable you to weave a length of nearly 4-foot 
cloth. You will need to make a warp which can easily be drawn 
round the board so that all of it can be used. 

Lay a straight stick about the thickness of your little finger 
across the other side of the loom. Tie one end of the warp strand 
to it, then carry the strand to one end of the board and come over 
it to the front and down to the other end and then on to the stick. 
Take the strand round the stick and come back to the front side 
in the reverse order. Carry it to the top edge of the loom and over 
the edge back to the stick and round it as before. Repeat the 


process until the warp has been completed. Then tie the end to 
the stick. 


You may need something to gauge the spacing of 
the warp strands 


To keep equal spaces between strands is very important in 
weaving. Some weavers use a device called a Spacing gauge. A 
simple device is to drive small nails into the top and bottom 
edges of the loom at distances of a quarter- to half-inch apart to 
БЕ; the warp strands and keep them at equal intervals. (See 

16. 33 


Move the stick down before starting to weave 


Move it down to the bottom edge of the loom, As you weave, 
continue to move it up to allow the woven Part to roll over the 
edge and bring out a part of the warp lying on the other side of 
the loom. When the stick comes up to the top edge, you end your 
weaving and take the cloth off the loom. 
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Cardboard frame 
with warp on. 
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Shuttle 


FIG. 32 
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